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his dinner unfinished in order to go at once to the Tuileries.
Welcomed by certain loud cries of " Vive Petion !" he said,
"Sire, I have only just learned -what was your situation."
" That is very astonishing," said the king, " for it has lasted
two hours " Petion felt rebuked; but when he was told that
he should be held responsible for everything that happened,
he decided to address the crowd. He begged them in the
name of the law to retire; and such was his popularity at that
particular epoch, that the crowd did begin to pass through the
great interior apartments of the palace just as they had passed
through, the hall of the Assembly, and Petion took the place of
Santerre, and directed the course of the crowd.

There was one other scene in the palace of the Tuileries
that day, which is even more touching than the humiliation
of the king. When the queen heard the noise in the Place du
Carrousel, she had wished at once to join her husband, but too
soon she heard that the crowd was already filling the OEil de
Bceuf. The minister of foreign affairs, Chambonas, led her,
with a few grenadiers, to the council chamber, and she
remained there with Madame de Tourzel and Madame de
Lamballe, while her little child, the Dauphin, played upon the
table. For her, indeed, there was great danger. If the
populace wished to terrify the king, they could not terrify
the queen, and her life had been endangered by many an
article in many a journal. Santerre, who, whatever his faults
may have been, was at least a chivalrous man, hurried to the
spot where she stood. He took his place by her side, and
said that the people would do the queen no harm. There he
stood throughout the afternoon, while the terrible crowd filled
the council chamber with cries against the queen, till at last,
through the influence of Potion and Santerre, the last of the
mob, at half-past eight in the evening, left the palace of the
Tuileries. Then husband and wife fell into each other's arms.
Those present were deeply moved ; but Merlin of Thionville,
the young Jacobin deputy, felt that he ought to explain his
tears. "I weep, madame," he said, "I weep for the mis-
fortunes of a beautiful and sensitive woman, and for the